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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Letters received from Mr. Peary, under date of August 13, state 
that the season was unusually late, with abundance of ice around 
Cape York. The Eskimos had deserted their village, as he believed, 
on account of the heavy ice, in order to look elsewhere for seals. 

Mr. Peary wrote from Etah, near the entrance to Smith Sound, 
and was about to push on in the Windward to his winter quarters 
in North-West Greenland. He had with him ten Eskimos and sixty 
dogs, with an ample supply of walrus meat for dog food. He had 
more volunteers than he could accept, and the death of their four 
tribesmen in New York made no difference in his relations with 
the Arctic Highlanders. Nothing had been seen of the Fram. 

A telegram from St. John's, N. F., of October 18 reports that 
Captain William Bartlett, brother of Captain John Bartlett, com- 
mander of the Windward, has arrived from a summer's fishing at 
Turnavick, Labrador, where Captain John Bartlett intended calling 
for him on the Windward's homeward trip from Greenland. 

Captain Bartlett declares that he never knew the ice to form 
more rapidly and heavily than while on his way here, and he has 
almost abandoned hope that the Windward will escape from Arctic 
regions this autumn. 

The Allahabad Pioneer records the arrival in India of Mr. Cob- 
bold, from an exploring trip in southern Siberia. He says that 
near Lake Balkash, where the thermometer occasionally registered 
thirty degrees below zero, he found a great number of long-haired 
tigers, which feed upon herds of wild hogs that frequent the jungle 
around the lake. Mr. Cobbold crossed the Alan Tau mountain 
range in the Russian Pamirs. He obtained many specimens of 
gold, silver, copper and iron. This range is inexhaustibly rich in 
minerals. Central Asia, a hundred years hence, will, he thinks, be 
the richest mining country in the world. 

Col. George Earl Church, who was chosen President of the Geo- 
graphical Section, at the Bristol meeting of the British Association 
in September, addressed the Section on Argentine Geography and the 
Ancient Pampean Sea. 

His address, which fills thirteen closely-printed pages, gives the 
results of more than forty years' study and personal observation as 
a surveyor and explorer in the vast region of the La Plata basin. 
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The ancient Sea extended from io° 44' S. Lat. to the Atlantic, 
between Uruguay and the Tandil Sierra: 

It was probably about 1,400 miles in length, with an average width of above 400 
miles. Roughly estimated, its area must have been about 600,000 square miles — say 
about two-thirds the size of the Mediterranean Sea. 

The area of the ancient Mojos Lake (in the north) was about 115,000 square miles, 
being seven-tenths that of the Black Sea, and exceeding that of the five "Great 
Lakes" of North America, which is 93,581 square miles. The relation of the 
Pampean Sea to the Mojos Lake was similar to that of the Mediterranean Sea to the 
Black Sea. 

Traces of it are still observable, notably the great, low, flooded morass of Xarayas 
on the Upper Paraguay River, and the ancient delta of the Parana, including the 
Ybara lagoon. The Salina Grande was also an arm of it — a great inland fiord. The 
sea, moreover, must have covered large areas of Paraguay, Corrientes, Entre Rios, 
and Uruguay, and, before the uplifting of the country, it extended south-west to the 
rivers Chadi-Leofu and the Colorado, lapping round the southern slope of the Ventana 
range until the curved rim, concave to the north-east, which connects this with the 
Sierra de Cordova, was sufficiently elevated to completely cut off its south-western 
extension. This rim, for the first fifty miles, starting at the Ventana, is about 700 
to 750 feet above the sea, and shows much tosca* rock near the surface. It after- 
wards rises rapidly towards the Cordova sierra. 

The bed of this great sea was apparently raised to its present 
level by a slow, general upheaval of the Andes from west to east. 

Col. Church is inclined to believe that the cubic volume of the 
stream which poured into the Pampean Sea was equal to twice that 
which the Mississippi now sends into the Gulf of Mexico, and he 
estimates the age of the Pampean formation at about 70,000 years. 

The Universite" Nouvelle, of Brussels, founded on the 18th of 
March last a Geographical Institute, which is not bound 
to follow a programme dictated by a Higher Council of Public Instruction. 
This burdensome obligation being set aside, the Universite" Nouvelle 
has adopted the following plan of studies : 

Preparatory Course — 

Natural History, Physics, Mathematics, Geography, History and Chronology, 
Languages — English, German, Russian, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese — Drawing. 

First Year — 

Cosmography, Geography, Mathematical and Physical; Meteorology, Geology, 
Biology, Languages, Drawing, Photography of Maps, Reliefs. 

Second Year — 

Cosmography and Mathematical Geography, Physical Geography, with Meteor- 
ology and Hydrology, Geology and Palseontology, Botanical Geography, Anthro- 
pology, Languages, Drawing, Map Construction and Reliefs. 

Third Year — 

Geodesy, Geological Structure of the Globe, Zoological Geography, Anthropology, 



* Elsewhere explained as equivalent to tufa. 
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Medical Geography, Ethnography, with Colonisation, History of Geography (Palae- 
ography and Portolani), Comparative Geography, Toponymy, Commercial and Sta- 
tistical Geography, Map Construction, Reliefs, Instruments and Apparatus. 

Each year there will be excursions and journeys by land and sea. 

The studies will include memoirs, to be published by the Insti- 
tute. The maps and reliefs will be so constructed that the Uni- 
versity Nouvelle may accept them as its own and publish them. 

Students entered in the Geographical Institute will pay the 
University dues, and will bear, in addition, the expense of the 
excursions. The library and map collections will be open to all 
the students, who will be asked to contribute for the general use 
such geographical works as they possess. 

The Institute desires to enter into relations of exchange with 
geographical societies: Address: rue des Minimes 21, Brussels. 

The College of Commerce in the University of Califor- 
nia. — At the Commencement of the University of California on the 
18th of May last the President, Martin Kellogg, among other im- 
portant matters, announced that the Board of Regents had estab- 
lished the College of Commerce; and that they had secured the 
services of a distinguished scientist, Prof. George Davidson, for the 
chair of geography. The College commenced its official life by the 
act of the Regents when they adopted the clear and comprehensive 
report of the Special Committee appointed for that purpose. 

This brief announcement was supplemented and expanded in the 
Commencement Address of Prof. Edmund J. James, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The title of his address was suggestive, "The 
University and its Relation to Practical Life. " He rapidly sketched 
the great features and purposes of a university; of the oldest univer- 
sities; and of universities provided in different countries for the 
special benefit of those countries at given epochs. In the latter 
part of his discourse he came to the practical needs and demands of 
the present day in the United States. He granted the largest cul- 
ture in the University, but declared for a thorough knowledge of 
the laws of finance (his own special study), for a proper outfit for 
men in the management of great modern industrial organizations, 
for education in diplomatic and consular law and intercourse, and 
for an equipment in the laws, usages and demands of commerce in 
its thousand ramifications, etc. 

He pointed out that every great producing country was seeking 
new markets, and struggling for the mastery and control of the 
countries and commerce of the world. He contended that those 
who entered upon these and cognate careers were entitled to all 
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that a university could give just as much as those who studied the 
humanities, law and medicine. 

He showed the prime necessity for a College of Commerce upon 
the Pacific coast of the United States, where the whole trade of the 
countries bordering the Pacific, and the islands of the Pacific, lay 
directly within reach of the ports of the three states of California, 
Oregon and Washington. 

This was the first College of Commerce organized by any univer- 
sity, and he believed it would expand to embrace all subject mat- 
ters of finance and diplomacy. 

The Socie'ti de Ge"ographie de Dunkerque, hitherto absorbed in the 
Union G/ographique du Nord, published in June last the first number 
of an independent quarterly Bulletin, devoted to the interests of 
Dunkirk and to commercial and to general geography. A special 
feature of this new periodical is a Revue des Ports, giving statistics 
of the commerce of Dunkirk and comparative statements of tonnage 
entered at French, Belgian, German and other ports. 

With this useful information the Bulletin furnishes also the agree- 
able in a letter from Pierre Loti, who writes from Madrid to excuse 
himself for holding back a promised contribution: 

So many things have upset my life that, I assure you, I could not do otherwise. 

The contribution appears in the Bulletin of September 15, with 
the title : An Audience of the Sphinx, in two pages, as effective in 
their way as Kinglake's in Eothen. 

A communication from the Sociedad Geogrdfica de Lima, under 
date of August r, brings tidings of the loss sustained by that active 
Society in the death of Dr. Luis Carranza, its able and accom- 
plished president for the past eight years. 

The Bordeaux Societe' de Giographie Commerciale announces the 
death, on the 15th of September, of M. Jacques Gebelin, professor 
in the University of Bordeaux and for the last sixteen years prin- 
pal editor of the Society's Bulletin. 



At the meeting of the Society, November 14, 1898, Mr. George 
Byron Gordon of the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, will give an 
account of the work of the Museum in the exploration of Copan, 
Honduras. 

On the 1 2th of December Mr. Cosmos Mindeleff will address the 
Society on the subject of American Aboriginal Architecture, in the 
United States. 



